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The other individual had by this time come into 
the room. He had not the confident air of Mr. 
Sibley. He seemed relieved, rather than not, by Sir 
Frederic’s absence. 

“Sit down, Harry Smith,” said Mr. Sibley, ina 
patronising manner, and as if he wished to reassure 
him; “ you can make yourself quite at home here.” 

The person so addressed sat down, but still with- 
out appearing at his ease. He was much younger 
than Sibley, but his face was far more ploughed 
with wrinkles and furrows. Time had-not dealt half 
so kindly by him. He was well-dressed, and yet not 
exactly a gentleman; not exactly belonging to the 
lower classes either. It was difficult to define what 
kind of a position he would be likely to hold. He 
had an uneasy, wandering eye; a habit of starting 
at every sound, and rather an incoherent manner; 
that is, he made absent replies to what Mr. Sibley 
said to him, as if he were thinking of something 
else. 

Mr. Sibley was pleasant, and even jocose. He 
chatted to his companion after the most agreeable 
fashion. He repeatedly requested him to feel quite 
at home; for indeed this room was to him (Sibley) 
like his own. He was here half the day—in fact, he 
came and went as he liked. 

“T dare say we can find a glass of wine in that 
cupboard, if you don’t feel quite well,” suggested 
Mr. Sibley, as he looked on the pallid cheek of his 
companion. 


“No—oh, no! pray don’t—I wouldn’t for the | 


world!” cried the latter, alarmed. “I could not 
swallow: Fr 

“Oh, but that is sheer nonsense!” remonstrated 
Sibley, without, however, moving to the cupboard. 
“You must get over that you know.” 

What the word that referred to did not appear. 
The conversation soon after began to flag, and Mr. 
Sibley to keep looking at his watch. 

Where could Sir Frederic be gone to? It was 
very provoking, very ill-behaved, very unreasonable. 
His time was so precious, and it had been an ap- 
pointment. When he found out, by questioning the 
servant, that Sir Frederic had gone out after re- 
ceiving the message, he was very angry indeed. 

“Never mind! I shall sit here until he comes 
back, if it be till midnight!” said Mr. Sibley. 

An hour passed—two hours—still Mr. Sibley sat 
on, and still sat on Harry Smith One seemed like 
the shadow of the other. 

Just two hours, and then came the well-known 
step up the crooked staircase. Mr. Sibley’s brow was 
black as thunder, but a smile played about his lips. 
His companion drew his chair a little nearer to him. 
He was evidently in a state of increased uneasiness. 

Up came the poor baronet, whistling a merry tune. 
He was cheered by his visit to the Ormonds, and his 
heart comforted. He had not felt in such spirits for 
a long time. 








And Sibley would be sure to be gone. 
dinner-hour. 

He should have leisure for reflection; and if 
needs be, and Sibley bothered him again, he could 
consult Kate Ormond. She would tell him what 
to do. 

He opened the door, still whistling. He flung it 
back carelessly, and walked in. 

Close behind the door sat Mr. Sibley. As he 
turned round, a minute after, he saw him and his 
companion too. 

No poor bird, caught in a trap, ever felt more 
alarmed or distressed than did Sir Frederic. It was 
a regular ambush, and how foolish of him to have 
fallen in! 

He wished he had stayed at the Meadow Farm. 
He was quite alone. There was no one to back him 
—indeed, two to one were against him, 

Mr. Sibley got up briskly. 

“You have kept us waiting some time, Sir 
Frederic,” he said, in a tone which was meant to 
convince the baronet he did not intend to be trifled 
with; “and now you are come, allow me to intro. 
duce you to Mr. Smith.” 

Sir Frederic bowed with his usual courtesy; but 
he glanced at Mr. Smith with a vague kind of alarm, 
Mr. Sibley confirmed his fears at once. 

“This is the witness, Sir Frederic, whom I went 


It was his 


in search of, and who can attest the validity of that 


debt, you know.” 

Sir Frederic moved back a few paces. What 
should he do now? Should he be compelled to let 
Sibley know he had destroyed the letter ? 

There was a sharp, imperative little person, who 
would have clenched the matter in a moment, and 
held her own even with Sibley; but she was not 
preseat. Besides—pshaw! why should he wish tw 
screen himself behind a woman ? 

No! the battle must be fought, as all great battles 
have been from the beginning of the world until now. 
He cleared his voice nervously. Then he made one 
of his usual speeches. There was ~ courtesy about 
him that never failed under the most trying circum- 
stances. 

Anything that Mr. Smith had to say he should 
be glad to hear. 

“Exactly” (this was Mr. Sibley); “but first,” 
and he spoke very decidedly—one might say, in 4 
dictatorial manner—“ first, you had better produce 
that letter, Sir Frederic.” 

Sir Frederic pretended not to hear ; he was shuf- 
fling some papers about on thetable. Every minute 
he grew more afraid of Sibley. 

“TI say you had better produce that letter, Sir 
Frederic.” 

“Oh, yes—of course!” and the baronet got up, 
and with shaking hands proceeded to search in @ 
chest of drawers that stood in the recess. 

He knew he was not likely to find it; but he 
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Bee 
would have his back to Sibley, and he could gain aj “All I ask of you is this,” continued Mr. Sibley, 
few minutes. “to leave the matter in my hands. You may trust 


Always clinging to that straw in the waters ! 

There was an ominous silence, broken only by the 
mustling sound made by Sir Frederic. Mr. Sibley 
grew impatient. 

“Jt is either there, or it is not ?” he said. 
pose I come and look.’ 

It is astonishing how Sibley dared to go unmasked 
in the presence of his master ; how insolent he could 
be, and what power he had over him! Sir Frederic 
might well wish for some one to back him against 
Sibley. 

“No—no!” exclaimed he, turning round, and 
feeling that subterfuge would avail no longer; “you 
are right, Mr. Sibley ; the letter is not here.” 

“ And where is it, then?” 

“Tt is destroyed.” 

He stood with his baek to the chest of drawers, 
leaning against them. He was very pale, and evi- 
dently frightened. 

Mr. Sibley advanced wrathfully. 

“Destroyed! And pray who has dared to do that ?” 

“T have,”-replied Sir Frederic. The word “dared” 
had roused his natural courage, and done him good. 
Sibley saw how unwise he had been to use it. 

“Who has ventured, I ought to say. The letter 
was of the utmost value. However, thanks to my 
exertions, it is not absolutely needed. Yousee, I have 
produced a witness,” and Mr. Sibley smiled furtively; 
“he, also, can show a written proof.” 

“Sibley,” said Sir Frederic, trying to be brave, 
and stand firm in spite of everything, “I have fully 
decided that the debt is paid. Don’t try to unsettle 
me. I said it is paid, and it shail be!” 

Mr. Sibley paused while he made a few hurried 
reflections. Then he said, in his old bland way, 
“But, my dear Sir Frederic, at least you will allow 
that something is due to me for the trouble I have 
taken. Who would be a faithful and painstaking 
servant such as myself, if all his labour was to be 
thrown away? Where is your gratitude, my dear 
patron ?” 

“T am sure you are very good, Sibley, and I am 
much obliged; but really, do let me have my own 
way in this matter”—if only for once, Sir Frederic 
might have added, as he concluded this feeble and 
injudic*>us speech—the most injudicious he could 
have made to Mr. Sibley. 

The agent knew his man well, and from that 
moment he felt the ground under his feet to be 
firm. He changed from the bullying tone to the 
caressing. 

“Of course ! 
always, my dear sir! 
you the master.” 

Sir Frederic smiled. 


“ Sup- 


Your own way, why you have it 
It is I who am the servant, 


He thought now that all 


might be settled amicably, and the Ormonds let alone 
for evermore. 





me to do justice to all parties, and to settle things 
in a proper and pleasant manner. Don’t you see 
how implicated Iam? I must not have it said that 
Sir Frederic has drawn back from fear.” 

“Nobody does say it, Sibley.” 

“Pardon me, they do. It is the current report in 
the neighbourhood. Luke Ormond repeats it every 
day of his life.” 

“I don’t believe it!” cried Sir Frederic, indig- 
nantly. 

“Ah! well. It is a poor reward for my services, 
to have everybody’s word taken before mine, I 
have been long thinking it would be better for me to 
retire.” 

“Oh, no!” said Sir Frederic, touched in his most 
sensitive point—the dread of being ungrateful to 
any living soul;—“oh, no! Just explain to me 
what you wish, Sibley, and I will do the best I can. 
I have a duty to you, of course, as well as to the 
Ormonds.” 

A speech about as injudicious as the last. 
knew it, and laughed in his sleeve. 

“It is easy to know what to do: have the matter 
investigated.” 

“But that has been done, Sibley.” 

“Pardon me, nothing of the kind; at least, not an 
open investigation. Now, by so doing, you benefit 
the Ormonds greatly.” 

Sir Frederic opened his eyes wide. 

“TI repeat it—you do. There is a slur upon their 
character now. The affair has got wind. Some 
people believe one thing, and some another. Luke 
Ormond’s character will not stand clear any more, 
until this investigation be made.” 

“I confess I never saw it in that light,” said Sir 
Frederic, glancing, as if for aid and counsel, to Mr. 
Smith. 

But that individual never raised his eyes from the 
floor. 

“I do, though,” resumed Sibley; “and Mr, Smith 
and I are prepared to go through with it. If 
the debt is fairly proved, much better for Luke 
Ormond to pay it, and go on his way with a clear 
conscience.” 

‘* How can he pay it, Sibley?” 

This was asked fretfully. 

“Never do you mind! I know the old man died 
worth a great deal of money. Besides, you can 
step forward as a friend, and accommodate them, if 
You can hold the farm 


Sibley 


they want accommodation. 
as security.” 

“ And let them go on living there?” 

“Oh, of course, if you choose! They need not be 
disturbed. Even I, vindictive as you imagine me 
to be, should not mind advancing them a little of 
my hardearned savings. The feud between us might 
then be arranged as well.” 
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“Tam glad to hear you say that, Sibley. Iwas /|tion. There was no disease, the doctor said, only » 
afraid you were bearing them malice.” debility ; and he had spoken of her removal home e 
“Tt is the lot of some unhappy persons to be | as safe and practicable. . 
misrepresented,” replied Mr. Sibley, with a look of Margaret had smiled at the word home, but not a : 
Christian patience and resignation. word had escaped her lips. No one came to fetch a 
Again Sir Frederic glanced at Mr. Smith, but|her. The nurse thought she expected some one, 3 
nothing could be gathered from the countenance of | and lingered on that account. But the widow shook i 
that individual. Practically, the battle had been lost. | her head. She made no communication on the sub. 
He was again under the control of Sibley. ject. She had all along been reserved to a degree, . 
A little more wheedling and cajolery, a little more | No one had elicited from her a single fact. 
dust thrown into the eyes of his master, and Sibley “TI am sorry you are going,” said the nurse, * 
found himself in the coveted position—namely, in- | kindly; “and Mr. Howard will be so vexed that he wh 
vested with absolute power and authority. happened to be away. He so seldom misses, and he Pa 
Sir Frederic, to use his expression, was not to be | would not now, if it were not for his poor sick sister,” os 
seen in the business; and the whole matter was to The widow was ready to depart. ne 
turn out to the decided advantage of the Ormonds, “Will you tell Mr. Howard,” said she, in a low 
as well as the furtherance of the Morton interest. voice, “that I am deeply grateful for his kindness? a 
Armed with such power, Sibley went out, followed | I shall never cease to remember it.” He 
by Mr. Smith. “Yes, I will tell him; and if he wants to come “i 
Sir Frederic was left behind in a state of perplexity | and see you,” suggested the nurse, “where am I to a 
and embarrassment. He was not at all sure whether | direct him?” 
he had done right—whether he had not been giving A flush of colour mounted to the pale forehead of fr 
up the lamb to the tender mercies of the wolf! the widow. 
“Tt is not very likely,” she replied, in the same a“ 
low tone, and with averted face, “that Mr. Howard 
CHAPTER XLVIUII. would be able to find me.” a 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN. “ But he knows every street and corner in the city; he 
* Au, there’s no place like home after all!” said a | he would be sure to find you.” . 
tidy-looking woman, as she pinned on her shawl in| The widow did not reply. She took up a little ti 
oue of the rooms of the hospital. “They’ve been | bundle, her sole belongings, and having bidden the ’ 
wonderful kind, all of °em—God bless ’em for it!— | nurse good-bye, quitted the hospital. R 
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i 
\ 
| 
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aad it’s been the saving of me, that I know, the 
victuals, and the wine, and the nursing; but still it 
aint like home, is it ?” 

The question was addressed to another woman, who 
was also putting on her shawl, but who made no reply. 

“My good man’s coming to fetch me,” continued 
the woman, who was of a garrulous turn; “ who’s 
coming for you?” 

The other woman turned away her head. A girl 
—there were several persons in the room—a girl, 
also preparing to leave, whispered to the garrulous 
speaker, “ Hush! Maybe her good man is dead.” 

The woman turned round to stare at the shabby 
bonnet, with the bit of widow’s cap. It silenced her 
a moment, but she was not easily checked. 

“You might be going my way, happen,” she said 
to the widow, concerning whom she had evinced the 
keenest curiosity. “ Where might you live?” 

“Hush!” again said the girl, “don’t you see 
she’s crying? Happen she don’t live anywhere.” 

There was another look of curiosity, and then the 
conversation ended. The garrulous woman’s husband 
had come to fetch her. 

The widow had been declared sufficiently con- 
valescent to quit the hospital. She had been brought 
round, from the extremity of weakness and illness, by 
the usual care and nursing. There were now other 
cases, far worse than her own, which needed atten- 





She walked slowly, for she was still weak—more 
so than she had imagined. Her limbs soon began to 
totter, and once she stopped to wipe the perspiration 
from her forehead. Then she crawled feebly onwards, 
resting at intervals. Thus in time she reached the 
place where she was intending to go. 

Was it her home ?—was it any kind of shelter or 
of refuge? Oh, no! It was the place to which she 
had been accustomed to go for employment. A large 
shop of ready-made clothes fronted into the street. 
She entered it, and walked up to a man, who at first 
did not recognise her. 

“Well,” said he, after a few minutes’ observation, 
“ what did you want, pray?” 

*T thought perhaps you would give me some more 
work.” 

“Work? Heyday, you are the woman who “copped 
the shirts in the street, are you? We've got another 
hand on now.” 

She still lingered. There was a look of misery in 
her face which touched him. Still he wanted to be 
rid of her. It was inconvenient to have her loitering 
there, and her services were not required. He would 
give her a shilling, and send her away. 

She did not take the shilling. A flush of crimson 
came into her face when he offered it, but she turned 
round and quitted the office. He was glad when she 
was gone. “It was silly of her,” he thought, “not 
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After that, he ceased to think about the | 


to take the shilling,” and he slipped it back into his 


pocket. 
matter. 

The widow began again her slow and feeble pro- 
gress. The little strength she had gained was net | 
equal to an emergency like this. She soon felt | 
mable to cope with the difficulties that surrounded | 
her. She had never been possessed of the untiring | 
resolution which would have stood her in stead; and | 
time passed, and every hour found her more feeble, | 
and more hopeless. 

What a day it had been to her! What weariness, 
what painfulness, what despair she had felt! Yet 
amid all her anguish, one thought flashed across her 
mind, bringing with it a world of consolation. She 
raised her eyes to heaven and smiled. 

“Q God! I thank thee!” she murmured, and for 
a time some blissful memory seemed to possess her. 
Her pale face brightened, and her eyes gleamed with 
satisfaction. Yet around her, hemming her in on 
every side, were the hungry dogs of starvation. 

She had no place to go to—no food, no money, no 
friends. Yet with it all she smiled. And still she 
murmured, her soul filled with that happy memory, 
“0 God! I thank thee!” 

As she stood with clasped hands, and eyes looking, 
as it were, into some far-off spot, footsteps approached 
her. It was getting late,and the street had been 
partially deserted. She turned her face in the direc- 
tion of the sound. Another minute, and there 
passed close by her, touching her very garments, 
Reuben Howard! 

She hoped he would not see her. She wanted to 
hide her misery, if she could. She wished to go 
away into some quiet corner, lay her head on the 
greensward, and die! Yes, there was nothing left 
for her but to die! No matter. And again that 
smile, so strangely out of place. No matter! One 
she loves, with all the fervour of her poor breaking 
heart, is safe. Yonder, away from this depth of 
misery, she sees its smiling face. It knows no 
want! no sorrow! It never will. It has found a 
better protector than she could ever be. Let her 
leave it in its happy haven, and quit this weary 
world, which will not allow her so much as standing 
tom. There is a better country somewhere, let her 
lie down and take her rest. 

As she thought this, Reuben paused. His quick 
eye detected her in a moment. He was never likely 
‘o pass her by. He addressed her by her name. 
He spoke to her as Mrs. Seymour, and he raised | 
his hat courteously. He had all along recognised | 
her as a gentlewoman. She started a little when he | 
spoke ; but it was very soothing, too, in the midst | 
of this utter isolation, to hear the familiar sound. | 
He looked at her, at the emaciated form, the | 
sunken features, the threadbare clothes. It was a | 
Picture of heartrending distress. He had thought | 
all along there was something of peculiar painful- 





ness in the case. He was glad he had met with her, 
He would not have lost sight of her for the world. 

She was weak and faint ; the distressing events of 
the day had overcome what little bravery was left, 
She let him lead her away. There was something 
in the thought of shelter, and food, and protection, 
which was welcome, after all. 

The damp, chill evening was closing round. The 
place was dreary and deserted. She was no exalted 
heroine; but simply a woman in distress, and she 
had a yearning for light and warmth and comfort. 
He would be her benefactor, this good Samaritan, 
whose influence had been so soothing and beneficent. 

It was a present relief; she had been used, in her 
desperate struggles, to catch at such things, and for 
the time almost to rejoice. 

He did not lead her far. He was acquainted with 
the short cuts, and turnings, and windings of that 
part of the city, better than she was. Very soon 
he had brought her to the densely populated locality 
in which lay the sphere of his duties. 

There was a court containing a number of houses, 
shut out in some degree from the noise of the street. 
He left her a few moments while he knocked at the 
door of the first of the houses. 

A widow woman opened the door. “ Why, dear 
me, Mr. Howard! and I am glad to see you, sir!” she 
exclaimed, joyfully ; “‘ do come in.” 

“Not to-night, Mrs, Wills. I will say a word or 
two, standing here. I have brought you a lodger.” 

“T am very glad of that, sir, I’m sure. I was 
getting quite downhearted. I began to think I 
should have no luck.” 

“Luck is not a favourite word of mine,” he said 
gently. “It has a sound with it as though things 
happened by chance, instead of by the permissive 
will and care of Providence.” 

“Well, sir, I meant no harm,” replied the woman, 
simply. 

“That I am sure you did not. But we must have 
a little more talk on the subject another day. The 
lady is tired and wants to rest.” 

“ What, is the lodger a lady ?” 

“Do not let me deceive you, Mrs. Wills. Many 
persons would call her a poor woman. She is far worse 
clothed than you are, and I fear has been worse fed. 
But I am convinced she is a lady born and bred, 
and I wish her to be treated as such.” 

“T am sure I’ll treat her well, sir. Poor thing! 
it’s hard enough to struggle with poverty, still 
worse, to come down to it.” 

“I hope to put her in a way of earning her bread,” 
continued Reuben ; “ but till then you may look to 
me for the payment of the rent. Her name is Mrs, 
Seymour.” 

“TI am sure you are very good, sir. 
world were like you——” 

He did not hear the conclusion of the speech. He 
had gone to fetch the lodger. 


If all the 
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“This good woman,” he said, speaking of Mrs. 
Wills, “is a widow, and will be very glad to receive 
you. I can leave you in her care, with the greatest 
confidence. I shall call upon you, the first op- 
portunity I have.” 

She was too much exhausted to reply. He nad 
scarce led her into the little kitchen, with its clean 
hearth and bright fire, than she sunk on the nearest 
chair, and fainted. 








Mrs. Wills had had plenty of experience during her 
fifty years’ sojourn in this chequered scene. She said 
to Reuben, who was alarmed and perplexed— 

“There, sir, go your ways! She’s dead beat, that’s 
what she is. I'll soon bring her round ;” and opening 
the door, she let him out without further ceremony, 
“Menkind are mostly in the way,” she muttered 
to herself, “ when anything wants doing!” 

(To be continued.) 





“OLD SOLDIERS.” 


A SERMON PREACHED TO THE PENSIONERS OF CHELSEA HOSPITAL, BY THE REV. J. B. OWEN, 


=N)HE term, “an old soldier,” implies a 
@x\| man who has had much experience 
Gli in difficult and trying scenes of 

| jeopardy, temptation, and shift, and 
eS has not come out of them altogether 
unscathed. In some instances the stricture may 
be justified; but there is no absolute necessity for 
such a view. Some of the ripest Christians I have 
ever known matured their experiences, as Joshua 
and David did, in the midst of the hindrances and 
perils of military service. 

Addressing myself specially to old soldiers, I 
remark— 

First. Remember your early training previous 
to enlistment. 

If your training had been bad, there was little 
in your new calling to make it better. If it had 
been good, what became of it? Baptised into 
Christ, did you abide in him? Did you manfully 
fight under his banner against sin, the world, and 
the devil, and continue Christ’s faithful soldier and 
servant? Military training has often improved 
the outer habits of a man, and obviously raised 
him, at least in the social scale. But religious 
devotion is not effected by a drill. It neither 
made you better nor worse than you were before, 
in point of moral convictions. Its business was to 
make you soldiers. But some of you brought the 
inexpressible blessing of previous Christian rear- 
ing with you into the army, and how long did it 
last ? Did it survive your first change of uniform? 
Was it squandered, with other precious things 
—with your leisure time, and pay, and reputation 
—in the canteen, or in the neighbouring pitfall 





of a tavern? Did they who loved you perceive | : 
'know. Your youth and manhood resisted, and, if 


no change for the worse, at your first furlough 
visit home to your mother, whose prayers on your 
behalf had never changed, except to become 
more earnest and anxious? Were you as satis- 


fied with yourself then as you pretended to be? 
have you not still less reason to be so in recalling 
the scene now? Perhaps not an eye that met 
yours then will ever meet it again this side the 
bar of judgment! 


Such a recollection should 








M.A. 


| have its mellowing effect, even on an old and 


hard heart, especiaily as it is not too late even 
now; for you are still alive, and while there’s 
life there’s hope. Let the true old faithful heart 
of the mother that bore you, who, at your 
birth, remembered no more her anguish for joy 
that a man was born into the world, taste the 
sweeter, higher, holier joy which is kindled 
among the angels over one sinner that repenteth— 
and that one her one, her boy whom she welcomed 
into earth, and yearns to welcome into heaven. 
On the other hand, some of you on entering the 
army had no religious antecedents to part with. 
Your young life had been altogether of the earth, 
earthy. With such an unhappy rearing, impulse 
or necessity made you a recruit. Contact with 
orderly associations, at least superior to those 
with which you had hitherto been familiar, 
improved your habits in the way of external 
decency and military duty; but the inner man 
was what you were. Your heart was untouched. 
Nevertheless, opportunities of hearing of better 
things were within your reach. ‘There were 
the services at the garrison chapel, or the ad- 
monitions of the regimental chaplain, or the 
expostulations of a pious officer, or comrade, who 
had himself learned the way of peace. There 
were some means of instruction in heavenly things. 
They were not forced upon you, except by the 
weight of their own importance to your welfare. 
You declined them, and refused Christ in them. 
In military phrase, instead of “attention,” you 
preferred standing “at ease,” or “as you were.” 
Perishing for lack of knowledge, you did not know 
even that you were perishing!—you would not 


you confessed the truth, you found it hard to kick 
against the pricks. You hurt yourself, were your 
own enemy; and you would have avoided many 4 
trouble and mischief, escaped many a degrad- 
ing punishment, and materially diminished the 
rigours and trials of military life, had your course 
been a steady religious one, instead of a loose and 
ungodly one. 
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Secondly. Remember your early experience of 
a soldier’s life. 

Men are not promoted from the ranks for their 
piety, but you know that piety is the source of 
those habits of sobriety, integrity, and assiduity in 
the discharge of duty, which do lead to promotion. 

If you recall to mind all the names who served 
in the same corps with you at home and abroad 
—old friends with whom you passed through 
the perils of climate and campaigns, and the still 
worse exposure to those evils and temptations 
incident to long intervals of inoccupation and 
idleness—what a list would march past before you! 
Memoirs of the rank and file long since vanished 
from the muster-roll, and laid in the last quarters 
ofall living. You could speak of some who died 
at home and in hospital within two years of their 
ealistment, victims to their own profligacy. Of 
others who became the prey of fever in the West, 
or of cholera in the East Indies. Of others who 
were executed for some desperate act of mutiny, 
the effect of habitual intoxication. Of some who 
were degraded and expelled from the army as 
incorrigibles for repeated felonies. Of many who 
were cut off in their prime, brave and true to 
their colours as soldiers, and gallantly meeting a 
soldier’s death on the field, but who had never 
repented of their sins or cried for mercy. You 
shared every peril with them, and does it never 
occur to you to ask yourself why they were taken 
and you were left? Did it never strike you as 
@ special proof of God’s forbearing love to you, 
giving you more time for repentance? If not, 
view your hoary locks in that light now. The 
graves of your old comrades tell you: “ We can- 
not come to you, you must come to us.” The 
mortal word to every old soldier to fall in and fill 
his appointed place in the dust, cannot, at your 
years, be far distant. Listen, at last, to the long 
homily that for fifty years or more has been sound- 
ing in your ew.s as the voice of a trumpet talking 
to you, and saying, “To-day, while it is called 
to-day, harden not your hearts.” 

Thirdly. Recall the special incidents of your 
military course—personal occurrences with which 
you were mixed up, and public events in which 
you bore a part. Some of you have seen ser- 
vice in the field—have passed unhurt (or only 
smitten with wounds from which you recovered) 
You were 
among the favoured ones who survived to come 
home, and partake of the welcome congratula- 
tions of your fellow-countrymen, on the victory 
with which God had crowned the national arms. 
If you celebrated your own home-coming, and 
the joy of conquest by a bout of revelling and 
excess, “what fruit had ye of those things whereof, 
perhaps, you are now ashamed?” If you then 
forgot your gratitude to God, be grateful now. 








Offer up to him the tardy sacrifice, so long delayed, 
of praise and thanksgiving. 

Some of you may remember the delight with 
which the order was received at some remote out- 
post in the Indies, or Australia, for all outlying 
detachments to march into head-quarters, and the 
regiment to embark for England. After an absence 
of sixteen or twenty years, you recross the sea, and 
at the end of a voyage, accompanied with storms, 
but tempered with mercy, the shores of your native 
land appeared in view. Its chaiky cliffs never 
seemed so white, nor its green downs so bright and 
beautiful before. Every hill seemed vocal with the 
sweet melody of home. You could have kissed 
the beach on which you first sprang with the joy- 
ous feeling that your foot once more touched your 
native land. All very natural, and even commend- 
able, these emotions. But if there were more 
thought of home than of Him who had brought 
you thither; if all your affection and interest 
centred in the dear relations of flesh and blood, 
and not a solitary remembrance of His watchful 
love who held the seas in the hollow of His hand, 
to enable you to cross them safely, that was 
unthankful and unholy. When Jesus stilled ther 
wind and wave on the Lake of Gennesareth, his 
disciples worshipped him. Did you, when he 
stilled your tempest? The disciples prayed in 
the storm, and worshipped after it. Did you do 
either one or the other? If not, do it now. Pay 
the old debt—better late than never. 

Again, there was the solitary outpost, where 
you stood sentinel, apart from the slumbering 
camp, in an enemy’s country, where sleep was 
equivalent to death to yourself, as well as disloyalty 
to your comrades. You carried your life, with 
your musket, in your hands, and a few minutes’ 
unwatchfulness might have been fatal to a cam- 
paign. It is no slur on your courage, if, on that 
lonely beat, your heart beat lonely too, and the 
hazards of the morrow’s fight grew multiplied 
on your view, and the mortal contingency forced 
upon you some serious reflections, perhaps ex- 
torted the secret vow that if God brought you 
through, your spared life should mend its ways, 
and be more obedient thereafter to his laws and 
ordinances. Even the poor pagan mariners in 
Jonah’s storm, “each man called upon his god” 
—such god as he knew. Did you call upon your 
God? Probably you did. You were not worse 
than Jonah’s seamen. You made your vow, such 
as it was, the offspring of “the bondage again 
to fear,” you made many such in the course of 
your chequered life; but not one of them was 
quickened by that “perfect love which casteth 
out fear,” and so they passed away with the occa- 
sion which evoked them. The dew was damp 
enough so long as it was dark, but the next day 
dried it and left no moisture—not enough for a 
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tear of either penitence or praise. Your broken 
promises were like the dogs‘ of the Psalmist 
—howling in their hunger through the hideous 
night “till the sun arose, when they gat them 
away to their dens.” But though you forgot 
your vows, they were not forgotten in heaven; 
they are still registered there. Now, after so long 
a time, take up those old dishonoured bills drawn 
upon the merciful gracious Providence that did 
its part, and do you go and do yours. 

Perhaps, like the servant in the parable, you 
don’t deny the debt, but “have nothing to pay.” 
All he asked was patience; and he had the par- 
don without the patience. At your time of life, you 
have had the patience, and you may have the 
pardon, too, if you seek it in the name of Jesus. 

“Lord, I am a forsworn man. I was not true to 
my salt, and it has lost its savour, and is only fit 
to be cast out and trodden under foot of men. Oh, 
season me again with the salt of thy Divine sacri- 
fice for sin! Purge me with the hyssop they 
offered thee on Calvary, which thou needst not, 
for thou wert infinitely holy, but I need it; apply 
it to my soul, and I shall be clean.” 

There are some of you, whom neither military 
disappointment nor success could teach or even 
touch; you all had hopes of promotion, on enter- 
ing the service. Some of you were never even 


offered a step: you began and ended in the ranks. 


Whose fault was that? Were there no habitual 
irregularities to account for it? You can’t recall 
an instance of a sober, steady, much less of a 
serious man, who was never offered a good- 
conduct stripe on his arm. 

Some of you obtained the single stripe and lost 
it. Some of you rose to the corporal’s or the 
sergeant’s grade, and were reduced to the ranks 
again. But the degradation hinted to you no 
comment on the declaration, “The way of trans- 
gressors is hard.” You called it the luck of 
war: Scripture called it “the lusts of the flesh.” 
After all your service at home and abroad, in 
field and fight, you left the army as you entered 
it—a private; and it never occurred to you in 
all your murmurings against the service, that it 
was not the service, but yourself to blame. Well, 
the old mistake as a soldier, it is too late to 
rectify; but it is not too late to intercept its 
worst mischief, as it tells upon the soul. Old 
soldier, you are nct ashamed to accept a pension 
from your country, for you have earned it in 
her service; be a pensioner on Christ’s bounty 
without earning it, and at your age, almost 
without the service. He who let in labourers 
into His vineyard, coming even at the eleventh 
hour, when there was no time for any work worth 
having, deigns to open the gates to you. Go in, 
old man, nobody else would accept your service, 
if you had any to offer; but He will, and the trees 








of his planting “bear fruit in their age,” “ fri 
unto holiness, and in the end everlasting life,” 

Others of you did succeed in your military 
career, a few to bear the Royal commission, and 
many to the highest non-commissioned rank. (Qld 
sergeant, proud of the golden stripes still worn 
outside your Chelsea uniforn, they are an honour 
to you as an old soldier, but have they never sug- 
gested the infinitely higher honour, open to be. 
lievers of every degree, of the white stone i 
the redeemed man’s name, the palm, the pillar, 
and the crown of the conquering Christian? These 
will shine brighter and more beautiful, as time 
and eternity roll on, when earthly monuments lie 
prostrate in the dust, like Cleopatra’s obelisk on 
the sands of Egypt: and after earthly diadems 
have lost their gems, and mouldered out of memory 
in decay. 

Finally, remember the Queen’s birthday. 

Many an old man forgets his own—there are 
none of kin to him left alive to remind him, and 
wish him many happy returns; and if there 
were, the words would seem a mockery to one so 
near his end. Some, in the vanity and pride of 
life, conceal their age, as if ashamed to admit the 
mercy which had so long spared them. 

But the old Christian’s birthday is an ancient 
landmark standing on the path of memory, 
indicating the distance he has travelled, and 
suggesting the thought, “I am so much nearer 
home, and my Father’s house, where a change of 
raiment waits me—where this corruptible shall 
put on incorruption, and this mortal shall put on 
immortality.” There are two other birthdays of 
infinitely greater interest to him than the day 
that ushered him into natural existence. They 
are the nativity of his Saviour, and the day of his 
own regeneration. Both are bound up in the 
same indissoluble bond of cause and effect, like 
parent and offspring. But for the birth of the 
Redeemer no man had been redeemed—no man 
had been born again. Had He not been born of 
woman, none of woman born had ever been born 
of God. That’s the Christian’s better birthday— 
the Christmas of a soul with Christ formed in it 
the hope of glory. 

Why does an old soldier, who is true to his 
colours, set store by the Queen’s birthday? Be- 
cause it is a day to honour her whom you have 
served so long and faithfully. It is a periodical 
uplifting of the Royal Standard, round which your 
love and duty have rallied so many years. More- 
over, it is the day when you appear in your new 
and bright uniforms, to be worn, should life be 
spared, till the next anniversary comes round again. 

Well, your old Christian comrades heartily sym- 
pathise with you, and join you in loyal homage 
to the Crown of England; why shouldn’t you 
join them in honouring the Lord of heaven? 
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“ Now I'm the little master !”—p, 289. 
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Enrol yourselves in His service whose banner 
over you is love. Pray for the Spirit which 


quickeneth, and giveth life—life for the dead. | 
And, as the first: act done for the new-born babe | 


—. 


Give yourself to Him; you cannot give yourself 


for Him. He can do without you, but you can do 


nothing without Him. Should the world, in any 
of its lying and deceitful shapes, attempt to 


on its entrance into a new phase of life is to! persuade or bribe you to join in its falsehoods 
against your risen Lord, as the priests tampered 
with the guard at his sepulchre, do you all the 
more heartily and stoutly affirm, with the fine old 

per at his cross: “Truly this was the Son of 
God.” 


clothe it with garments fitted for its fresh stage 
of being, much more shall He, of whom you will 
be born again into newness of life, clothe you, O 
ye of little faith! “They shall walk with me in 
white, for they are worthy.” 








A VISIT TO THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, GREAT ORMOND STREET. 


gq STOOD just within the door in the 
girls’ ward; a scene most pretty and 
touching met my eyes. 
By a window made cheerful by pots 
=4i of growing flowers, a group of pale- 
faced children held an animated discussion round 
a chair in which reposed a big rag doll in state, 
regarding her ladies-in-waiting with the lofty air 
of a queen, while a diminutive little creature, with 
great blue eyes, scarcely bigger than the rag lady, 
tried to insinuate on the thing’s round leg a wool- 
work stocking evidently of juvenile manufacture. 
In the centre of the room, on a padded settee, nine 
inches from the floor, lay in easy abandon, a little 
patient on her back, lost in satisfied contempla- 
tion of her uplifted foot—the little shoe upon it 
probably a recent gift with the charm of novelty 
fresh upon it. Close by knelt another child, 
turning over the huge leaves of a coloured scrap- 
book resting on the settee. Round the room 
were placed some ten or twelve sleeping-cots, 
very dainty and pretty; half of them occupied by 
patients not well enough to be up. This first 
room communicated with two others, at irregular 
angles; each room small and compact, a family 
party by itself, with free access, however, to the 
others. Bright pictures lightened the walls; 
flowers stood on the tables and shelves; great toy 
houses and small toy houses, a rocking-horse and 
a fernery, aided the enchantment; a heap of 
coloured picture-books and small toys rested on 
the mantelpiece; woolly, legless dogs, and dair- 
less, headless horses rested from play about the 
floor ; patient dolls lay on the pretty beds in the 
most uncomfortable of attitudes, or peeped curi- 
ously from under the coverlets, in more grievous 
need of attention than the sick children they self- 
sacrificingly helped to cure. The whole place was 
filled with a low buzz of children’s happy voices. 
A tiny laugh broke out by the window, swelled by 
louder peals; the little creature with big blue eyes 
had worked on the new stocking, but the last jerk 
had sent dolly’s toes through the open wool- 
work. 
The occupant of the bed nearest the door had 





noticed the apparition of a stranger, and lay back 
observing me with quiet inquisitive eyes. 

“My dear,” said I, stooping over her, and 
smoothing the brown hair down her thin cheeks, 
“‘T hope you are getting better now?” 

“ Yes, sir, thank you.” 

“You don’t feel much pain, I hope ?” 

“Not now——” 

She answered patiently, but sadly, and, fearing 
I revived some painful recollections, I tried to 
divert her thoughts. 

“Why, my dear, whatever have you here?” 
putting my hand on a light wooden tray that 
moved backward and forward, resting on the two 
sides of the bed. 

“That is my table.” 

As I moved it, some of the child’s treasures 
were discovered beneath. 

“Oh, do let me see your pretty things; won't 
you?” 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

I brought up a doll with a tuft of yellow hair 
hanging by one ear, a little book, and a roll of 
crochet. 

“ How prettily you have done this} What is it 
for, please P” 

The child now woke to animation, and raised 
herself in the bed to her table. 

“That is a cuff. I did it all myself. And I am 
just beginning the other one.” 

“Really! I wonder who taught you this 
pretty work. Was it nurse here, or mother at 
home?” 

“No; it was that little girl,’—pointing to the 
empty cot next her own. 

“That was very kind of her. But I can’t see 
her in the bed. Do you think she is hiding under 
the clothes—or is she up ?” 

The little creature smiled at my want of un- 
derstanding, and pointed out her friend Polly im 
the group by the window. So I went, to enjoy 
their fun a few moments, and then asked the good- 
natured Polly how she had acquired her accom- 
plishment. 

“T teached it myself,’ she answered, brightly. 
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i esindetecinnaianoe 
«Leastwise I saw my old granny a-doin’ it in the 
pack-room, and I watched’ her while I was 
a-nussin’ babby.” 

The children showed me some of their special 
treasures, a tiny tea-set sent them by her Majesty 
the Queen, used only on grand occasions ; a great 
picture, with a church in it— which the organ 
begins to play when you winds up its inside with 
akey;” and a new doll’s house. 

The place had little enough, happily, to remind 
one of the ordinary hospital with its horrid uni- 
formity and ghastly bareness. The rooms led 
into each other at angles; the beds were placed 
irregularly—they were not even all exactly alike; 
the walls and windows were cheerful; the floor in 
alitter of toys, the young nurse had a happy face, 
full of smiles, and—delightful irregularity—a red 
bow in her dainty cap. Here was no desolating 
silence, but a gentle noise of talk and play, with 
low laughter from the little patients not strong 
enough to laugh loud. What child could help 
getting well here? Unless, indeed, it obstinately 
retarded its recovery for the delight of remaining 
in so happy a place. 

In the last of the girls’ rooms, I paused before a 
pretty picture. A tiny child sat up in her bed 
with a face of the utmost gravity, bending her 
little head on one side under the fingers of a 
irimly-dressed nurse occupied in arranging the 
tiny creature’s heavy dark hair. I pleaded in vain 
for one of the glossy curls. ‘“ Mudder would not 
let her div her turls away.” 

“All the children like being made neat and 
pretty, sir,” said the nurse, “and it teaches them 
to take a pride in being tidy and clean.” 

I passed into the ward for boys, and found the 
same good order, with the happy lack of regularity ; 
the same cheerfulness, with a little more noise. 


The rooms were full of toys—picture-books, puz- | 


des, wooden bricks, and the rocking-horse. The 
last room in the suite, however, I found more quiet ; 
here were some critical cases, and most of the beds 
were occupied by little pale-faced sufferers. 





surgeon. The little hero could not summon up a 
smile as he watched me try on his decoration, but 
a faint flush of pleasure came as far as his eyes 
when I replaced it on his head. 

In emulation of this dignity, another sick bey on 
the other side was occupied in making a similar 
hat out of an old newspaper. 

“‘ Anything is good,” remarked the nurse, “ that 
takes off their thoughts, and amuses them.” 

In one of the cots here, lay a little fellow of 
eight, suffering with a disease of the leg. 

“ On Saturday last,” said the nurse, “ he under- 
went bravely a surgical operation, to save if 
possible the loss of the limb. The little fellow 
suffered greatly. ‘Oh, botlier my leg, nurse,’ he 
said to me pitifully afterwards; ‘I wish I hadn’t a 
leg at all—nasty old thing!’ I consoled him as 
well as I could, and said that we hoped now his 
leg would get better. ‘ Well, never mind, nurse,’ 
he answered, fearing perhaps that I thought him 
impatient, poor child, ‘if my leg should be taken 
off, I will make you a present of it.’ ” 

It .remained to visit the convalescent room, 
which I found positively gay and uproarious. 
Here were boys and girls together at play, in the 
delicious content of returning health. 

At my admiration of their pretty room, they 
capered about, and begged my attention in four 
directions at once—to their fernery in the window, 
the gold fish in a splendid aquarium, and various 
favourite toys. They burst into laughter on the 
smallest provocation. A chubby, fair-haired little 
maiden tripped against some plaything on the 
floor, and they all laughed. 

“T see, my dear,” said I, “you are so happy 


| here that you want to break your leg, and be laid 


| 


“They are all wonderfully good and patient,” | 


the nurse answered to my question. “We do the 
most we can to divert their thoughts, and ease the 
pain; but it often surprises us how much they 
will bear without a murmur.” 

“Tt is because they know so well your kindness 
te them,” I thought, and said, “Their perfect 
assurance that you are doing the best for them 
that skill and care can, helps their courage and 
their patience.” 

But even here an element of fun was not 
wanting. One little fellow propped up in his bed, 
with basket-work over his lower limbs to keev off 
the pressure of the coverlet, sat with great dignity 
in his suffering under the honour of a cocked-hat 
of brown paper, made for him by the house- 





| 


up all over again,’ and their merriment burst 
forth afresh. 

A singularly bright boy of ten years of age did 
the honours of the room, showing me everything, 
telling me what they all did, what they had for 
dinner, and what was the immediate destiny 
awaiting thom. 

“ She’s a-goin’ home to-morrow, for she is quite 
well; and that girl is going home next week, to 


| her mother, where she nusses the baby,” said he, 


turning round in the little group, and trying to 


| satisfy my desire for minute information as if it 


| were the most natural taste in the world. 


“ That 
little boy is a-goin’ to be sent to the Convallysing 
’Ome at *Igate, and so is that little gal ; and so am 
I, hooray ! and I’m goin’ to stop there a month.” 
This intelligent, merry little fellow, William 
H , was brought to the hospital, as I after- 
wards learnt, ill of typhoid fever, caused by starva- 
tion and neglect. The eldest of seven fatherless 





children, his step-mother too in consumption, he 
had tried to get a living by selling newspapers, 
and had made as much profit sometimes as three- 
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pence in a day. But there was no standing out 
any longer against hunger and cold, and he fell 
ill, to come here and find, we may trust, new 
hope for his entire life. 


At present 75 beds are in use at the Children’s 
Hospital ; the children treated as out-patients, 200 
daily, on the average ; the annual expense, £4,200. 
The freehold of No. 48, Great Ormond Street was 
purchased for £2,000, by public subscriptions given 
at the eloquent appeal of Mr. Charles Dickens 
some years ago. No. 49, the other house at 
present in use for the purposes of the institution, 
is just being purchased for £5,000. 

The committee have in hand also some £14,000 
towards the new model Hospital for Children 
they have determined to build on the Great 
Ormond Street site. But they need about £16,000 
further for this, though they propose to commence 
the new work when half that sum shall have been 
contributed. I crave permission here to express 
an earnest hope, that in the proposed new hospital 
the secluded homeliness and pleasant family-like 
life that mark the present rooms, may on no 
account be sacrificed to a monotonous regularity 
and a passion for long vistas. But there can be 
no fear of this; the gentlemen of the committee in 
all things prove themselves so solicitous of the 
comfort of their little patients, and so wise in 
adaptations of means for their good. The English 
public have but to knew their need of these 
thousands for the commencement of the improve- 
ments they contemplate, to place the money con- 
fidently and cheerfully in their hands. 

The committee proposed at first to apportion 
some part of the new building to convalescent 
patients. On many grounds they have decided 
far more wisely in removing this part of their 
work a little way into the country, where the 
air, full of sun and life, will aid the care of the 
nurses. 

A grand old roomy house, built by the Pro. 
tector for his favourite daughter—Cromwell House, 
Highgate—on the brow of the hill, in the healthiest 
immediate suburb of London, with old elms on the 
terrace in front waving ceaseless salutations, and 
a great playground, and open fields behind, has 
just been opened to receive the weak children 
bettering from their sickness, and for chronic 
cases, where the doctor’s skill and his medicine 
can do but little, and time and care do so much. 
Here Nature will take to her breast, and kiss a 
bloom on the cheeks of the little creatures, whose 
only experience of sunlight and air has been over 
the grimy chimneys of London courts and alleys. 
When completely fitted up, Cromwell House will 
hold 50 convalescents, and 50 children requiring 
treatment. In its present condition, with a limited 








number of inmates, the estimated annual expenses 
are £1,000. 

I inquired in Great Ormond Street the estimated 
expense of one of the little cots: it is £40 a year; 
and six weeks, I was told, is the average duration 
of treatment of the inmates. A few shillings, 
therefore, suffice for the best available medica] 
skill, and the utmost care of nursing, for some one 
poor child suffering grievously in poverty and 
pain in this vast city of ours, and, but for this aid, 
helpless. A touching feature in the hospital is the 
sacred association of a little pretty cot, and its 
succession of pale patient faces, with some tender 
name, perhaps of a lost but unforgotten child 
once suffering here, but now 


“ Raised high above in light and undimmed joy.” 


The Editor of this Magazine (with the concur- 
rence and support of the Proprietors, who, as in 
the case of “The Quiver Life Boat” and “ Quiver 
Orphan Home Funds,” will commence the sub. 
scription list with £50) proposes to add at least 
one such child’s cot, in memento of the kind. 
ness of the readers of THe QUIVER and their 
friends. £1,000 will provide for one in perpe- 
tuity, or £400 will support one for ten years. 
With all the various strain upon their resources, 
the committee will be exceedingly glad to have 
the charge of a cot removed from them by 
such a means; and it cannot but yield some 
soothing sense of grateful pleasure to the sub- 
scriber to this fund, when he may visit the sick 
room of these children, to reflect that he has helped 
to wrap these dainty white sheets round some tiny 
suffering form, and smooth the soft pillow for 
some aching brow. Such a service most surely 
is in full sympathy with that Divine Gentleness 
which pities the sufferings of “ one of the least of 
these,” and feels them as its own. 

Enclosed with this Number printed forms are 
sent, to assist our kind friends in helping in this 
work. Subscriptions in behalf of “The Quiver 
Cot” may be addressed as directed upon the 
forms enclosed. 

Without doubt there are many other calls on 
public benevolence that ought not to be passed by. 
But, at times, in respect to some of the appeals 
made upon us, a doubt will occur that possibly we 
may be helping to pauperise and demoralise the 
poorer classes we seck to benefit. It may there- 
fore be deemed opportune by some bestowers of 
charity, not the less worthy of thanks because of 
their very scrupulosity, to have their attention 
called to a work against which the objection cannot 
be laid. To provide skilled medical treatment and 
nursing for the afflicted children of the destitute 
poor, must be a work of unquestionable propriety 
and good. Heracuitus GREY. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A LUMP OF COAL. 





Af WO little busy, nimble feet 
Have climbed upon an empty seat 

As fast as feet are able; 

And, lo! a sprite with sunny hair, 


Ensconced within papa’s red chair, 
Beside the breakfast table! 


A roguish smile that shows the pearls, 

And flashes up among the curls, 
Restrained, breaks out the faster— 

As, looking up with saucy grace, 

She says from that exalted place, 
“Now I’m the little master!” 


Ah, me! and such a dainty speech! 
Did Daisy know how far ’twould reach, 
How true her words were spoken ? 


THE LITTLE MASTER. 


Obeying us, yet her sweet art 
Binds to her own each older heart 
With bonds, oh, never broken! 


What service e’er imagined there, 

What love, what lesson, or what prayer 
Could it refuse to give her? 

None, next to His! and for His sake 

Whose glorious voice to children spake, 
Roll on unchecked, Love’s river ! 


Ah, sweet! not all the paths of life 
Are smooth as this; the foes are rife— 
The strife than time is vaster 
I pray that Christ may give you grace, 
And crown you in the highest place, 
When Faith has been the master. 
A. Bonn. 
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OUR children were sitting round the 
fire one cold winter’s afternoon. It 
was the time “ between the lights,” as it 
is called; the time when it is not dark 
enough to light the lamp, and not light 
to read or even to play, 

“It’s dreadfully poky, sitting here and doing 
nothing,” said Arthur, a boy of twelve years of age. 
“Tell us a fairy tale, Adelaide, a long one, one that 
will last till mamma lets us light the lamp.” 

“Yes, please do,” said Edith, aged eleven; “ but 
first, Addy, do break up that ugly dark lump of coal 
on the top of the fire. Nurse said when she put it on 
that we should soon have a jolly fire, but it will 
be our bedtime first, before that stupid lump does 
any good. Make it blaze. I like to see the flames 
jumping about, they always seem to be alive.” 

Adelaide, being fourteen years of age, was allowed 
to stir the fire, which the other children were strictly 
forbidden to do; so she took up the poker and was 
just going to knock the lump on the head, when a 
deep voice from out the middle of the coal exclaimed— 

“Dear young lady, pray do not touch me just yet ; 
let me lie on these cinders till I get thoroughly warm, 
and then you will see that I shall come to pieces quite 
easily. Meanwhile, as you all seem to wish for a 
fairy tale, I will, if you please, tell you one which I 
think is as wonderful as any fairy tale can be, and 
that is my own history.” 

Now these children were in the habit of reading a 
great many fairy tales; therefore they were not so 
much surprised at hearing a voice from the coal as 
many grown-up people would have been; and as they 
had been tolerably good all day they were not in the 
least frightened, which you know they would have 











OF A LUMP OF COAL. 


been had their consciences felt uneasy. So they 
simply said, like polite children, “Oh, do, if you 
please,” and immediately the coal began— 

“It is quite true that I am, as you say a ‘black 
ugly lump of coal;’ but there was a time when I was 
very different. My family is a very ancient one 
indeed, far more so than any of the oldest families 
of whom you read in your histories. Did I come in 
with the Conqueror, did you ask, Miss Adelaide?” 
(Here the sound of a little crack made the chil- 
dren think the coal was laughing in a quiet way.) 
“My dear young lady, ages and ages before the 
Conqueror’s great-great-grandfather was born, my 
family flourished. But, dear me, I cannot possibly 
give you a correct idea of my antiquity ; you must ask 
the geologists; they know, perhaps, as much as any 
one about the annals of our race. There are some 
members of our family of the name of Lienirr, who 
have preserved very distinct impressions of our former 
condition. They may be called, though not exclu- 
sively, the annalists of our race, and so accurate and 
minute are some of their chronicles, that I believe 
your learned men have derived from them much 
valuable information as to the contemporaneous 
history of those ancient times in which we lived. 
I will only now tell you that there was a time when, 
instead of lying ‘a great ugly lump,’ I and my friends 
occupied large tracts of land; when we were lords 
of the soil, and enjoyed a most regal life; when our 
children sported in the sunshine and danced in the 
open air, with their bright green dresses, that sparkled 
with every gleam of light, and rustled with every 
passing breeze; while the earth and the sky and the 
air supplied our wants and ministered to our enjoy- 
ments. Ah, me! that was indeeda time! WhenI 
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think of the grand creatures I used to see playing 
about at my feet and accustomed to depend upon my 
bounty—creatures so great that they would have 
looked down upon your tallest men and your largest 
elephants with a sentiment of pity for anything so 
small and insignificant, then I feel: But while I 
gratify myself by recalling my former grandeur, I 
shall weary you, so I will only just say that the 
ancient name of my family was Woop, and that by 
degrees, like many another great family, we decayed, 
mouldered away, as it were, and that under the 
pressure of circumstances and of forces that we were 
unable to resist, our fortunes, modes of life, places of 
abode, even our very characters, altered and altered, 
again and again, till at last we sank into a sleepy 
state, and remained for ages and ages unknown and 
uncared for, out of sight and out of mind. 

“At last, as you are aware, some of your race—who, 
1 will candidly admit, are enterprising and clever for 
such little things—discovered by accident that we, 
even in our degraded and fallen condition, were 
capable of serving you and adding to your comfort; 
so they sought out our places of abode, and speedily 
found means to disturb the seclusion in which we 
lived. They made ‘bores,’ as they are called. (I 
know they bored us to a considerable extent; excuse 
the pun, I am aware it is hardly admissible in polite 
circles, but I have learnt the habit from Master 
Arthur. I find itarelief to my feelings.) They sank 
mines; they came, they saw, they captured; and now, 
daily and hourly, we are brought up again, nolens 
volens, to the surface of the earth. 

«The place where I again revisited the outer world 
is called, I believe, Wigan. It seemed to me to bea 
most dreary place, as unlike as possible to my remi- 
niscences of my forest home. There was only the 
sky that looked as it used to look in days of yore. 
I greeted it with the feelings of a long-lost friend, 
and felt that it was indeed unchanged. 

“Having told you a little of the history and the 
former condition of our family, I must now tell you 
about my actual self and my present condition. You 
know that each one of you is made up of a number 
of different things. You are not simple beings; your 
bodies consist of bones, and muscles, and skin, and 
blood, and other things that I know little about; and 
your minds are still more wonderfully made. You 
have thoughts, and feelings, and powers of all sorts. 
And I also am by no means a simple being. I am 
made up of many simple things united together. 
Miss Adelaide, you can understand me when I say 
that I use this word simple in the same way that 
your uncle used the word element this morning when 
he talked to you about oxygen. Would you kindly 
explain to Miss Edith and Master Arthur what an 
element means ?” 

“Oh, we know that, thank you,” said Edith; 
“uncle taught us all that. An element is any sub- 
‘stance that is all made up of one thing, and that 





cannot, as far as any one knows, be divided into two 
different sorts of things.” 

“Very good, indeed, Miss Edith. It is quite g 
pleasure to teach you all; you pay attention, ang 
understand, and remember.” 

The children coloured up with pleasure at this 
praise, which was really deserved, and the Coal went 
on, “I consist of several of these elements in dif. 
ferent proportions, such as carbon, hydrogen, sulphur, 
I have more carbon in my composition I believe, than 
anything else; and I am glad of it, for it is that 
which enables me to be of so much use to you ag 
Suel. 

“Shall I speak to you now about my external 
qualities? But as it is painful to my feelings to 
say so much about myself, perhaps Miss Edith 
and Miss Lilly will be so good as to make ‘an object 
lesson’ of me, and so find out my personal qualifi. 
cations.” 

A short silence followed this request, but as the 
children did not seem quite inclined to begin, the 
Coal recommenced— 

“T am ‘black,’ as you truly observed, Miss Edith, 
but I think you might have spared the adjective 
ugly, for, if you will look carefully at me, you will 
see that my blackness is not a dull, heavy darkness, 
but that it shines ; it has what is called a sub-metallic 
lustre—at least, to a slight extent. That buckle at 
your waist, Miss Adelaide, is made ef a relation of 
mine, called ‘Jet,’ and shows you what a real true 
polish some black things are capable of receiving, 
Then I am opaque. True, Master Arthur; I am 
opaque—that is, I do not let the light pass through 
me. I have been so little used to sunlight, have 
lived so long in places where the sun never comes, 
that it is no wonder if I do not know how to let 
his rays pass through me.” 

“You are solid,” exclaimed Arthur. 

“Certainly, I am solid—that is, I suppose you 
mean that the particles of my body adhere or keep 
together much more strongly than the particles of 
water, and still more than those of gas are ac 
customed to do. I wonder who would not be ‘solid, 
if they had been subjected to the severe and long- 
continued pressure that I have been!” 7 

“The poer old gentleman apologises for each one 
of his qualities, as if it was a fault,” remarked 
Adelaide. ‘It must be because you, Edith, spoke 
of him as ‘an ugly black lump.’ ” 

“ Are you not very heavy ?” asked little Lilly, ina 
timid voice. 

“Yes, my little dear. If I fell on your toes, which 
I should be very sorry to do, you would, I am afraid, 
think me heavy; but in reality my specific gravity is 
only 1}.” 

“I beg your pardon—your what, did you say?” 
said Arthur, with a puzzled look on his face. 

“Now, don’t be angry with me, Master Arthur. I 
did not make the term, though I think I can make 
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you understand what I mean. My gravity means my 
weight; my specific gravity means my weight com- 
pared with something else, which I will explain. 
Now, suppose you were to place an empty tub on 
this hearthrug, and in the tub to put a pail, and 
were to fill the pail quite full of water, so that you 
could put no more water in without making it run 
over. Then suppose you were to lift me up and drop 
me into the pail, what would happen?” 

“Why, you would go to the bottom with a jolly 
good thump, I can tell you, old fellow,” replied 
Arthur. 

“Would nothing else take place?” continued the 
Coal, after a puff or two. 

“Would you not spill a great deal of water out of 
the pail?” asked Edith. 

“Quite right, Miss Edith, I certainly should; and 
that is one reason why I asked you to put the pail 
into the tub. You see, the pail was quite full of 
water, and in order to make room for myself, I must 
send out as much water as was equal to my size. Now, 
suppose you were to collect all the water that was 
spilt, and were to weigh it, and to find that it weighed 
—let us say one pound; then, if you took me out of 
the water, and, when dry, weighed me, you would 
find, perhaps, that I should weigh one pound and 
one quarter: I should be as heavy as the water 
which I spilt, and one quarter of a pound heavier. 
Therefore, when you see in any of your books that 
my ‘specific gravity’ is written down as 1}, you 
will know that it means that the weight of a quantity 
of water equal to my size, is contained, or ‘will go,’ 
as you often say when doing a long-division sum, 
1} times in my weight. . Have I made myself clear to 
you?” 

“Oh, yes, thank you,” said all the three children. 

“You are very useful,” said little Lilly, after a 
rather long pause. 

“Thank you, my dear, for remembering that. It 
is my proud boast that I am so; and I assure you 
that it is the consoling thought of our family, in the 
loss of its former splendour, that we are able to be 
of such immense benefit to your race. Ever since 
you have broken up the quiet of our resting-places, 
and disturbed the long, lasting sleep of silence in 
which we had been indulging, we can clearly see 
how admirably the long course of depressing cireum- 
stances to which we have been subjected was suited 
to make us what we are—has trained and fitted us 
for the services we hourly render. But you were 
long in finding out our value. There we were— 
miles and miles of estate, occupied by us, lay at his 
feet when the proud and clever Roman strode over 
this island; but he never knew—never dreamed of 
that friend to man, Coat. And even when you did 


' find out that I was ‘useful,’ you were long before 
you allowed me to be generally employed. It was 


not, I believe, till the time of your Charles I. that I 
Was universally admitted into your houses. Now, I 








wonder where would have been your railways, your 
steamships, and the majority of your great in- 
ventions, if it had not been for our services! Then 
think of the number of things we kelp to make— 
of the gas that lights your streets, the paraffine that 
fills your lamps ‘a 

“You are very inflammable, I am quite sure,” 
said Arthur. 

“No, sir, I object to that expression; I am not 
very inflammable. I do not take fire at every trifle 
of heat, as some people do. I ignite—i.e., I give out 
light and heat—rather slowly than otherwise; but 
then, when I am once thoroughly heated, I keep on 
burning. I am combustible ; for I not only burn, but 
I waste away as I burn,” said the Coal, in rather a 
plaintive manner. 

“Yes, you are thoroughly destroyed by your com- 
bustion,” remarked Adelaide. 

“Pardon me, Miss Adelaide, that is not exactly 
the correct statement. I burn, and in burning I 
change into a number of different things, but not an 
element of myself is destroyed. Clever as your race 
is, there is one thing that none of you can do: no one 
can destroy the least thing that exists.” 

“What a rum old fellow he is!” said Arthur, 
“nothing we can say suits him.” 

“Hush!” said Edith, “don’t let us hurt his feelings 
again; I have done so once already.” 

“ But,” resumed the Coal, “I think I had better 
explain to you a little more fully what I mean 
by burning. You know that when I have been on 
the fire some little time I shall become red instead 
of black, and hot instead of cold. Now, this light 
and this warmth are the results of great changes in 
my constitution; changes which, I assure you, on 
the honour of a Coal, are neither few nor simple. 

“When your uncle goes into his laboratory, you 
know what strange things he does; you have often 
watched him separate what appears to be only one 
thing into two different kinds of things; have seen 
him bring two different kinds of things together, and 
cause them to unite and form one new substance; 
and many other wonderful things he does in what 
may appear to you a sort of ‘ hocus-poeus’ fashion. 

“In much the same way that wonderful chemist 
Heat comes into me as into his laboratory, and 
when there does just as he pleases. He intro- 
duces all sorts of changes; he combines and he 
separates; he destroys all my existing family 
relationships, so much so that my elements are 
obliged to seek out new friendships, which they do 
among themselves, but especially with the oxygen 
of the atmosphere. By degrees, everything is so 
completely changed, and my constitution so entirely 
broken up, that my existence as a lump of coal is 
terminated, and I disappear from your sight. Only 
pray remember this, that not an element of me is 
destroyed, that all that made me what I once was 
still exists, though invisible to you. 
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“There are two other things,” continued the Coal, 
“that I should like to point out to you, if you will 
allow me. The one refers more particularly to some 
family arrangements, the other to my personal cha- 
racter. If you were to pay a visit to any of our 
subterranean estates, you would find that there is a 


great deal of order and plan to be noticed in them. - 


Except in cases where some of your race have 
roughly disturbed us, we should never be seen lying 
about helter-skelter, here a heap and there a heap, as 
I have sometimes seen the articles in ladies’ ward- 
robes, a sight which: 

“Oh, come! there, that will do,’ interrupted 
Arthur, rather hastily, as he noticed kis sister Edith 
blush up and look confused. “ Verbum sap., you know. 
You are such a clever old gentleman that I am sure 
you understand what that means.” 

“I beg pardon, I am sure,” replied the Coal; “I 
was merely going to observe that in our territorial 
possessions we occupy successive layers, or ‘ strata,’ 
as you term them, in the most orderly manner. Of 
course, there are exceptions to the general rule, and 
breaks and disturbances in the order of succession ; 
some dispositions being more ‘conformable’ to a 
certain arrangement than are others; but such 
things are by no means uncommon, I understand, in 
the settlement -of. your own estates above ground. 
A word more and I have done. This love of order, 
is, I may say,.a marked trait in my own’ character. 


My several particles arrange themselves in various 
directions, according to different laws—laws, which 
are but little understood, by your wise men; and 
upon this arrangement depends a little peculiarity of 


mine, which I will try to explain to you. I noticed, 
Miss Adelaide, that when you last took up the 
poker you were going to knock me on the head.’ Now 
to be knocked on the head,,must, I should suppose, 
be extremely .annoying to every one, and is an 
operation calculated to scatter the senses of the 
most intellectual person; and I assure you that to 
every well-constituted coal, it is most displeasing and 
irritating. . If you look carefully at me you will 
perceive, now that I am somewhat heated, certain 
cracks running along my surface. Now these cracks, 
or, more properly speaking, ‘lines of direction,’ show 
you in what direction my particles will separate 
most readily ; therefore, when you next take up the 
poker in order to,‘ break me up,’ will you be so kind 
as to cleave, or divide, me according to these ‘ lines ?’ 
You will, by so doing, spare yourself some trouble ; 
for I shall fall easily and gracefully into separate 
pieces. You will also see that each piece thus 
separated will present a smooth, even surface, which 
in many respects is so much more agreeable than a 
broken uneven one. By the way, I may just observe 
that a flat surface is often called a ‘plane,’ and that 
these smooth surfaces, which result from dividing 
me in the right way—that is, by cleaving me along 





a 
the ‘lines of direction’—are called my ‘planes of 
cleavage.’”’ 

The Coal paused, but after a few seconds went on 
again, though evidently with some considerable 
difficulty. 

“But now I feel that my constitution is fag 
giving way. Dear Miss Adelaide, I turn to you fo 
help. Kindly take that.poker, and, remembering 
what I have said about my ‘planes. of cleavage,’ 


- gently separate me into three or four pieces, the: aip 


will then come freely to me. I shall soon burst out 
into flame, and thus my last act will be to brighten 
your darkness, to cheer, as well.as warm ‘you; and 
please to understand that the light which I shall 
now give forth ought to be more highly valued by 
you, for it is, strictly speaking, ‘the light of other 
days.’ In the golden age of our existence, not only 
did we heartily enjoy the light and heat around ug, 
but we most carefully stored away’ considerable 
portions, which now we freely render up to. you; 
thus giving you another proof that. nothing is ever 
really lost—nothing ever actually destroyed.—Dear 
young friends, farewell.” 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE. CLASS. .. 

137. What prophet .saw in a vision a scene on 
earth and a scene in heaven, both relating to: the 
same battle? “ 

138. A great king who was ‘slain by his own sons 
as he was praying in the temple of his god... ;) , 

139. In the Old Testament. there is.a _ miracle of 
the. same nature as one, which,. though ,the Lon 
Jesus performed before the eyes of his disciples, they 
did not see that edited remarkable had. taken 
place 

140. St. John declares that the sayings of the Lord 
would, if collected, have filled numberless books, 
but only. one of these sayings. is recorded in the 
New Testament which is not given in the Gospels. . 
Where ? 

141. When was Israel delivered from the “ battle 
that was against them” by the hand of the Lord— 
when their singers lifted up their song to “ praise the 
beauty of holiness?” 

142. A famine in the days of a Roman emperor 
was predicted by a prophet. 

143. What priest was honoured with a burial place 
in the tomb of the kings ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 256. 
120. 2. Sam, xxiii. 10. 
121. One year and ten days (Gen. vii). 
122. The territory which Caleb had passed ov3t 
when he spied out the land (Deut. i. 36). 
123. Judg. vi. 21. 
124. Judg. x. 4. 





